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THE RIGHT REV. JUAN DE LAS CABEZAS DE 

ALTAMIRANO 

THE FIRST BISHOP TO VISIT THE PRESENT TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 1 (1562-1615) 

Wherever the adventurous discoverer made his way in the 
ages of faith, at his side was to be found the missionary eager to 
extend the kingdom of God. Thus, as it was the Spaniard who 
first sought to colonize within the present limits of the United 
States, so it was the Spaniard who first preached the Gospel of 
Christ on the shores of the great republic. Florida was the 
theatre of his earliest attempts at conquest, both temporal and 
spiritual. An interesting and edifying chapter of our church 
history is that which tells of the early Catholic efforts to evan- 
gelize the Indians in Florida and along the Gulf Coast. The 
courage of these pioneer missionaries was most unselfish and 
heroic. Their zeal cost many of them their lives. Although 
their first attempts bore no fruit, they continued to return with 
persevering determination until they were finally rewarded with 
a generous harvest of souls. 

From the discovery of Florida by John Ponce de Leon in 1513 
until nearly fifty years later, attempt after attempt was made 
to colonize the peninsula or along the gulf coast, and the southern 
Atlantic seaboard. But the brave Indians of those parts offered 
the Spanish adventurers a far more effective resistance than those 
in the West Indies or on the mainland of the present Latin 



1 The following bibliography may prove helpful to students interested in this 
subject. I. Sources: MSS. Archives of the Dominican Master General, Rome; 
Woodbury transcripts. Vol. v (Congressional Library Washington, D. C); Irene 
Wright Transcripts, as published in Documents, pp. 442-459 and in the Congressional 
Library. II. Works: De la Vega, La Florida del Inca (published by Barcia), 
Madrid, 1722; Barcia, Ensayo Cronologico para la Historia General de la Florida, 
Madrid, 1723; Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro Eclesiaslico de la Primitiva Iglesia de 
las Indias Occidentales, Madrid, 1649; Padilla, Historia de la Provincia de Mexico, 
Madrid, 1596; Remesal, Historia de la Provincia de S. Vincente de Chyapa y 
Guatemala, Madrid, 1619; Mendieta, Historia Eclesiastica Indiana (published in 
Mexico, 1870, by Icazbalceta from a late sixteenth century manuscript); ValdEs, 
Historia de la Isla de Cuba y especial de la Habana, Havana, 1877 (Vol. iii of series 
known as Los Tres Primeros Historiadores de la Isla de Cuba) ; De la Peztjela, His- 
toria de la Isla de Cuba, Madrid, 1868, and Diccionario Geografico, Estadico, Historico 
de la Isla de Cuba, Madrid, 1863; Calcaono, Diccionario Biografico Cubano, New 
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America. The expeditions of de Leon, Francisco Hernandez 
Cordova, Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon, Panfilo Narvaez, Hernando 
de Soto, Tristan de Luna y Arellano and Angel de Villefafle 
were no more than a series of signal failures that entailed great 
loss of life and the expenditure of immense treasure. All this, 
together with the unproductive character of the country, the 
absence of gold or silver, and the insalubrious climate, caused the 
hardy Spaniard to conclude that the conquest was not worth the 
sacrifices it would cost. The same causes removed all fear of 
settlements being effected there by France or England to endanger 
Spain's American possessions. Accordingly, it was determined 
to make no further efforts at colonization in this quarter. 

On all these expeditions for the purpose of colonization there 
came missionaries, whose aim was not merely to attend to the 
spiritual need of the conquistador es, but to labor among the 
aborigines and to bring them to embrace Christianity. Unfor- 
tunately, the hostility shown by the Indians was such that it was 
not possible for these ambassadors of Christ to mingle with them, 
or in any way to separate themselves from the Spaniards. But 
this implacable hostility was in large measure due to the thought- 
less cruelty of the Spanish adventurers who had at various times 
visited the Floridian coasts, put many of the inhabitants to 
death, and seized others to reduce them to slavery. 

The Dominicans were certainly among the most numerous, 
as they seem to have been the first, missionaries to direct their 
energies towards the christianization of the aboriginies of Florida 
at this early period. They were probably chosen for the perilous 

York, 1878; Trelles, Ensayo de Bibliografia Cubana de los Siglos XVII y XVIII, 
Matanzas, 1907; Cuervo, Historiadores del Convento de San Esteban de Salamanca, 
Madrid, 1916; Fuentes Y Guzman, Historia de Guatemala, 6 Recordation Florida (an 
eighteenth century manuscript published by Zaragoga), Madrid, 1883, Vol. ii; 
Revista Cubana, Vol. xv, pp. 381s*. (article: Los Primeros Poetas de Cuba, by 
Nestor Ponce De Leon); Revista de Cuba, Vol. vii, pp. 391s*. (article: Historiadores 
de Cuba, by Jose Antonio Echaverria) ; Bancroft, History of the United States from 
the Discovery of the American Continent, Boston, 1855; Helps, Spanish Conquests in 
America (Oppenheim edition), New York, 1902; Lowery, Spanish Settlements in the 
United States, New York and London, 1911; Roze, Les Dominicains en Amtrique, 
Paris, 1878; Shea, The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, New York, 1886; De 
Courcy-Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States (P. J. Kenedy 
edition); Winsor, Narrative and Critical History of America, Vol. ii, Boston and New 
York; Elson, History of the United States of America, New York, 1905; Bryant, 
A Popular History of the United States, New York, 1888-1890. 
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task because of their tried courage and their known sympathies 
for the Indians. Nor did they cease their efforts until Spain 
decided to make no further efforts at colonization there. But 
during the same period the Franciscans and other apostolic priests 
sought to give their zeal to the conversion of the same tribes. 
If one may judge by what the Catholic missionaries accomplished 
in Latin America, when they were not impeded by the conquis- 
tadores, or even by what they did in Florida at a later day, these 
men of God, bent solely on the conquest of souls, might have 
met with much success, where Spanish prowess proved of no avail 
and Spanish pride was humbled, had not the wanton cruelties and 
excesses of the adventurers aroused in the Indians an attitude of 
hatred and hostility towards the white race. As it was, the 
pioneer missionary endeavors here bore no fruit other than the 
martyrdom of a number of the clergy. A still greater number 
succumbed to exposure, hardships and starvation, dying martyrs 
to their zeal and fidelity. 2 

After the disastrous ending of the expeditions under Tristan 
de Luna y Arellano (1559-1560) and Angel de Villefafie (1560- 
1561), Philip II determined to make no further attempts at 
conquest in these inhospitable quarters. But for the settlement 
of a French colony in Florida in 1562 — nay, in the very spot so 
lately deserted by Villefafie, it is probable that no monarch of 
Spain would have soon sent his soldiers again into a country 
that had so often humiliated Spanish prowess. When, however, 
Philip heard that the French Calvinists had taken possession of 
a part of Florida, he determined to expel them, and at any cost 
permanently to plant the standard of Spain there. French and 
English privateers and pirates were then unsparing foes of Spam's 
commerce. They showed no quarter to Spaniards, whether on 
land or sea. But shortly before Jacques Sorie, a French com- 
mander, had sacked Havana, set fire to the city, butchered its 
inhabitants, and hanged his prisoners amidst burning ruins. 
It was evident, therefore, that France could be permitted to 
settle Florida only to the detriment of Spain's American interests 
— at the risk of great sacrifice of life and property, or perhaps 



* Among the Catholic martyrs in this part of the country are found secular 
clergy, Dominicans, Franciscans and Jesuits. 
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even the loss of her colonies. Philip II found a willing and com- 
petent leader for his enterprise in the person of one Peter 
Menendez de Aviles. Menendez was one of the ablest naval 
commanders of his age, had seen service in the New World, and 
was in Spain at the time for the purpose of obtaining royal 
permission to raise a fleet to sail in search of his only son and the 
last scion of his ancient house, who had been shipwrecked off the 
coast of Florida, but whom he hoped to rescue. 

With royal assistance, Menendez, spurred on by a forlorn 
hope of finding his son alive, at once and with vigor set about 
raising a strong force for his commission. It was not, however, 
until August 28, 1565, that he arrived off the coast of Florida. 
On September 6, he began to land and to throw up a fort to which 
he gave the name of St. Augustine, in honor of the great bishop 
of Hippo, on whose feast-day he reached our shores. In the 
meantime, the French colony that had been started on St. Helena 
Sound, whose name was changed to Port Royal Sound, had 
failed; but another had been planted on the St. John's River, 
where Fort Caroline was erected. It was there that Menendez 
surprised the French, September 21, captured their fortifications, 
and, after the manner of the time, put all the men of the garrison 
to the sword, returning in triumph to St. Augustine. In the 
course of a few days the shipwrecked remnants of a large force 
of Frenchmen sent out under John Ribault in aid of the Calvinist 
colony, appeared before St. Augustine, and met with the same 
fate as their countrymen at Fort Caroline. Although one can 
hardly justify these acts of Menendez, one may be allowed to call 
attention to the singular injustice done this Spanish commander 
by some authors who represent him as a monster, while they 
overlook, or attempt to palliate, deeds of English and French 
officers that were equally atrocious. It was the cruel way of a 
cruel age. Menendez followed the example of his enemies. Had 
Ribault been the victor, the Spaniards would have been shown 
the same cruelty that they showed the French. 3 

8 Shea, in The Catholic Church in Colonial Days, pp. 133**., and Winsor, 
Critical and Narrative History of America, Vol. ii, pp. 260m., give a fair idea of Menen- 
dez and his time. Helps, in Spanish Conquests in America, and Lowery, in Spanish 
Settlements in the United States, are among the fairest of non-Catholic authors in 
their treatment of the Spanish conquistadores. 
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Menendez sailed from Spain with a number of Franciscans, 
a member of the Order of Mercy, and some secular priests. It 
would seem, however, that only two of these clergymen (secular 
priests) followed him to Florida, where they administered, 
almost alone, to the spiritual needs of the invaders for more than 
two years. In 1567 two Jesuit priests arrived, one of whom 
was soon murdered by the Indians. In 1568 a band of mission- 
aries belonging to the same order came to Florida, but after 
three years of hardship and suffering they were ordered to 
Mexico to found a province of their institute there. For about 
six years after their departure there seem to have been but few 
priests in Florida to attend its Church, and both Spaniard and 
converted Indian received little spiritual consolation. 

This pitiful situation came to an end with the arrival of the 
Franciscans — about 1577. Success soon crowned the efforts of 
these zealous friars. Their labors were hard and perilous; more 
than one of them won the martyr's crown. Still they made 
many conversions among the aborigines. As their numbers 
increased, they took charge of Indian settlements both on the 
mainland and the adjacent islands, until they were to be found 
toiling almost wherever Spanish influence was felt. 4 The 
rectorship of the church at St. Augustine, as the chaplaincy of 
the fort there, seems to have been reserved for secular priests. 
Yet these two positions were at times filled by the friars. 

Such is the outline of Florida's history in the time of the white 
man down to 1606, when it was visited by the Right Rev. John 
de las Cabezas de Altamirano, a brief sketch of whose life, since 
he was the first bishop to tread our soil and gave us our first episco- 
pal visitation, should be of much interest to the student of 
Catholic history in the United States. 5 

John de las Cabezas was born of noble parentage in 1561, in 
the city of Zamora, Spain. His father was John de las Cabezas, 

4 Shea, as in the preceding note. 

6 Bakcia (Ensayo Cronologica para la Historia General de la Florida, p. 9) speaks 
of Father John Suarez, who died in Florida in 1528, as being a bishop. But the 
most careful research has failed to reveal the least evidence that Father Suarez 
possessed any such dignity. Shea (op. cit., p. Ill) comes to the same conclusion. 
Even Barcia never calls Suarez "Don" — a title always applied to a bishop — but 
speaks of him as Father Suarez, the Commissary. Clarke (The Lives of the Deceased 
Bishops of the Catholic Church in the United States, Vol. i, pp. 21-31) allowed himself 
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an honored cavalier and a noted jurisconsult in his day; his 
mother was Dona Catherine Calzada. The future bishop was 
given the best advantages of his time. When his early education 
was completed, he was sent to the great University of Salamanca 
to study the arts, philosophy and law. There the young student, 
endowed with a fine mind and possessed of great industry, not 
merely made rapid progress, but completed his curriculum with 
the highest applause. With his wealth, his high standing, his 
talents, his industry and education, a career of honor lay open 
before him in the world. But God called him to another life, 
and the generous-hearted young man heeded the divine call. 

Hardly had Cabezas left the class halls of the noted university, 
when he sought admission into the Order of St. Dominic in the 
historic convent of St. Stephen's, Salamanca. Making his 
religious profession, June 30, 1581, he at once took up his course 
of scholastic philosophy. In this, as in the study of theology, 
he was blessed with an extraordinary corps of professors. Among 
them was the celebrated Dominic Baflez. Here, again, the 
young student applied himself with his wonted energy, winning 
many laurels. His divinity studies completed, he received the 
degree of Lector in Sacred Theology. Because of the record he 
had made in his studies, his industry, his deeply religious char- 
acter and excellent disposition, he was assigned a chair of 
philosophy in his convent. As a professor he was also highly 
successful, but his labors in his native Spain soon came to an 
end. 

In 1592, Father Luis de la Cuadra, of the Convent of St. 
Stephen's, was appointed, by the father-general of the Dominicans, 
vicar provincial of the Province of the Holy Cross in the Island 
of Hispaniola. Father Cabezas' attainments, his prudence 
and excellent qualities, young as he was, caused the new provin- 



to be deceived by Barcia. Again Barcia (op. cit., p. 168) says that "according to 
some," Antonio Diaz de Salcedo, Bishop of Cuba, made an episcopal visitation of 
Florida in 1595. But Barcia is certainly in error again. It is not without reason that 
he does not speak with conviction in either of his assertions. Neither of them has any 
evidence in any document or Spanish author the writer has ever been able to consult. 
Everything, in fact, is against both assertions. The Spanish authors who touch 
on the topic at all, say expressly that Cabezas was the first bishop ever in Florida. 
Shea (op. cit., pp. 160-161) holds the same opinion as this article. 
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cial to choose him as his companion to America. In Hispaniola 
Cabezas was again assigned to teach in the convent in San 
Domingo, where his branches were the arts and theology, and 
where he was awarded the degree of Master in the latter science. 
In the New World he showed the same indomitable industry 
and zeal for religion which had characterized his life in the Old. 
Besides, nature had bestowed upon the earnest friar a fine, open 
character and charming manners that won the hearts of all 
with whom he came into contact. For these reasons, he was in 
America but a few years when the fathers of Hispaniola chose him 
unanimously to be their provincial. In the exercise of this 
office, besides showing great tact and prudence, he gave proof 
of exceptional executive ability. Withal, he was a most humble 
and saintly man. It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that 
the brief accounts of Father Cabezas show that he was deeply 
loved by his brethren. 

As provincial, John Cabezas was summoned to Rome in 1601 
to attend a chapter of his Order that was to be held there. On his 
way to Italy he passed through his native land, where he made 
such an impression that on his return to Spain from the chapter 
he found that Philip III had proposed him for the bishopric of 
Santiago de Cuba. This was in January, 1602. On the receipt 
of the bulls of his appointment he was consecrated in Madrid. 
From Madrid the bishop went to Salamanca to confer his first 
orders upon some of the students in his former convent of St. 
Stephen's. Then he hurried on to San Lucar de Barrameda, 
whence he sailed for his Diocese in Cuba. 

Because it was the place where Bishop Cabezas entered the 
order of St. Dominic, and because of its historic connections with 
the New World, a brief word on St. Stephen's Convent, Sala- 
manca, will not be out of place here. That monastery dates 
back to the first years of the Friars Preacher, was one of their 
institute's earliest studia generalia, was from the start inti- 
mately associated with the great University of Salamanca, and 
has given the world numbers of Dominicans, illustrious in every 
branch of science, in every sphere of ecclesiastical and apostolic 
activity. One of its alumni, Diego de Deza, was a friend and 
protector from whom Columbus received much assistance in his 
scheme of discovery. It was from St. Stephen's cloister that 
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Pedro de Cordova, Anthony de Montesinos, Dominic de Mendoza 
and other friars of equal renown went to plant the standard of 
the chivalrous saint of Caleruega in the land found by the great 
navigator. Probably, indeed, no monastery of Europe sent so 
many or more zealous or more efficient missionaries to the 
New World. History tells us how its friars befriended the 
Indians in every possible way; how they braved odium, suffer- 
ings, and even death for the protection and uplift, both temporal 
and spiritual, of the American aborigines; how some of them 
strove to plant the faith in Florida; how many of its members 
honorably filled high positions in Church or State, both in the 
Old World and in the New. During the episcopate of John 
Cabezas, no fewer than seven sons of St. Stephen's belonged at 
one time to the Church's hierarchy. Two of these were arch- 
bishops, while five were bishops. Almost all of them held these 
posts of trust and honor in America. Latin America should 
not forget the debt of gratitude it owes to St. Stephen's Convent, 
Salamanca. 

On his arrival in Cuba the earnest bishop's heart was torn at 
finding his episcopal city, with some of its churches, sacked and 
laid in ruins by French pirates. Indeed, Cabezas' episcopate in 
that island was thrown in hard times, for it was encompassed by 
dangers and toils. But the prelate's zeal and courage shrank 
not before these. There was much to be done both for the 
spiritual welfare of his diocese and for its better organiza- 
tion. Besides, there were many churches that had been 
burned or robbed by ruthless bands of plunderers, and that had 
to be rebuilt or supplied with everything necessary for the divine 
service. All this entailed much worry and labor, as well as 
continual travelling. As the coast towns and seaside settlements 
of the West Indies were at that period a perpetual prey for the 
avarice of English and French corsairs, who thought nothing of 
taking life, the prelate was in peril, whether on land or at sea. 6 

• For what has been said thus far on Bishop de las Cabezas see Calcagno, Dic- 
cionario Biografico Cubano, pp. 138-39; Cuervo, Historiadores del Convento de San 
Esteban de Salamanca, Vol. ii, p. 270, Vol. iii, p. 551; Gil Gonzalez Davila, Teatro 
Eclesiastico, pp. 161-62; Pezuela, Diccionario Geografico, Estadico, Historico de la 
Isla de Cuba, p. 216, and Historia de la Isla de Cuba, pp. 319ss; Remesal, Historia 
de la Provincia de S. Vincente de Chyapa y Guatemala, pp. 742-43; Shea, op. cit., 
pp. 159-60; Vald£s. Historia de la Isla de Cuba, pp. 454-55. 
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In April, 1604, Bishop Cabezas, while making a visitation of 
his Diocese, stopped for the night at a hacienda, two or more 
leagues from Manzanillo. The same day a band of French marau- 
ders, bent on plunder and ransom money, landed at this port and 
sacked the town. A half-breed — perhaps for a small bribe — be- 
trayed the presence of the Catholic bishop in the vicinity. Gilbert 
Giron, the leader of the marauders, looking upon the capture of 
so illustrious a personage as a sure way of securing a round sum, 
led a part of his forces to the hacienda and made prisoners of 
the prelate and his two companions, Canon Francis Puebla and 
the Dominican Diego Sanchez. The three ecclesiastics were 
treated with scant courtesy. Dragged from their beds, they 
were led in chains, half dressed and barefoot, over the four or 
more miles of rough road that led to Manzanillo. Remesal 
and Cuervo tell us that, as the plunderers had set fire to the inter- 
vening country on their way to seize Cabezas, the captives were 
obliged to pass over a part of the distance treading in bare feet 
on smouldering coals. The brave bishop bore these tortures and 
ignominies without a murmur of complaint. At Manzanillo 
the prisoners were placed aboard the ships of the sea-rovers, 
when a parley for their release was begun with the people, who 
were deeply afflicted over the loss of their beloved pastor. The 
Cuban citizens, Indians and Spanish alike, seem to have vied 
with each other in raising the amount demanded by Giron for 
his liberty; which, however, was so great that it took eighty days 
to collect it. All this time the pious Ordinary, Canon Puebla 
and Father Sanchez, unable to gain their freedom until an 
enormous ransom (variously rated at from 2,000 ducats to 5,000 
pesos) was paid in money and merchandise to the piratical horde, 
were held in durance vile on the filthy French vessels and sub- 
jected to many cruelties. Fortunately for the good of the Church 
and State of Cuba, Giron, possibly lying in wait for other objects 
of prey, tarried in the vicinity of his crime. The Cubans then 
rallied, surprised Giron, killed him and the greater part of his 
men, put the rest to flight, and regained all that had been paid 
for the ransom of the Bishop. 7 

7 As in preceding note; Trelles, Ensayo de Bibliografia Cubana, p. 115; Retrista 
Cubana, Vol. xv, pp. 388ff. More than one of these authors tell us that Bishop de 
las Cabezas was taken at Bayamo; but this appears to be an error into which they 
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But Cabezas' trouble with the heartless freebooters did not 
come to an end with the above incident. Regaining his liberty, 
he continued his way to Bayamo, and thence to Santiago, where 
he found that his episcopal city, together with his cathedral, 
had again been sacked and burned. The people were in a state 
of despair. But the courageous prelate, undismayed by such a 
succession of misfortunes, began at once to repair the evil that 
had been done, as well as to console and encourage his dis- 
heartened flock. Such disasters had become common and, 
because Havana, in addition to having a more commodious 
church and offering better facilities for visiting his diocese, 
afforded securer protection against incursions by buccaneers, 
Cabezas now determined to have his cathedral transferred from 
Santiago. Yet, as he was opposed in this by government officials, 
the peace-loving man gave up his design. However, he changed 
his residence to Havana, where he erected the first episcopal 
palace in Cuba. The good prelate's affection for the common 
people may be judged by the fact that he built his own home 
in the part of the city in which the laboring classes lived. 
Cabezas' practical mind now turned to bettering conditions in 
the Cuban capital, and under the impulse of his influence a 
canal was dug to bring water into the city from a neighboring 
river. 8 

Although the several accounts of the friar bishop's episcopate 
in Cuba are quite brief, and some of them run along lines so 
parallel as to suggest some copying, they show that, while he 
ruled with a firm hand, he did so with marked prudence, charity 
and kindness; that he was a father to all — especially to the poor, 
the Indians and the negro slaves; that he was much loved by his 
clergy, as well as by the people of all classes and every walk of 
life. It was, in fact, ever his aim to be loved rather than feared. 
Yet this desire never prevented him from doing what he felt 
to be his duty or for the greater good of religion. These qualifica- 



were likely led because Bayamo was then the principal port in that part of Cuba, and 
was not far from the scene of the prelate's capture. We have followed Silvestre 
Balboa Troya y Quesada, an early Cuban poet and intimate friend of Cabezas. 
Balboa wrote (1608) a poem, "Mirror of Patience" (Espejo de Paciencia), on this 
episode, which he dedicated to the bishop himself. On this poem see Trelles and 
Revista Cubana. 

8 As in notes 6 and 7 
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tions so necessary for the fruitful exercise of authority, conjoined 
to sound judgment and notable executive ability, enabled Cabezas 
to accomplish much for the Church of Cuba. His energy was 
tireless, his activity remarkable, his visitations of his diocese 
incessant. A man of unbounded generosity, wherever he went, 
he dealt out alms to the poor and needy, by whom he was 
especially venerated. 

Possessed of great learning himself and endowed with a keen 
mind, Bishop Cabezas deeply appreciated the advantages of 
education for religion, and sought to provide Cuba with schools. 
Among those he specially fostered, we may mention the 
University of Havana which he founded in 1605, and the 
Seminario Tridentino, at Santiago, which he opened in 1607. 
Broad-minded and liberal, he was scarcely less a statesman 
than a churchman. His zeal and patriotism caused him to 
seek to advance the interests of both Church and State. 
Through his extraordinary tact and prudence he managed, not 
merely to labor in harmony, but to live on terms of almost 
intimate friendship with the government officials, with whom 
both his predecessors and his successors had considerable friction. 
Withal, the bishop's great talents did not prevent him from 
descending to minute details of organization. Indeed, it would 
appear that nothing was too trivial to merit the saintly man's 
attention or to claim his time, busy as he was, provided it would 
bring his people nearer to Christ, whose cause he sought in every 
way to advance in his Diocese. 

From the time of his arrival in the Island of Cuba, the needs 
of the Church of Florida attracted the keen eye of the truly 
apostolic prelate. Florida was then a part of the Diocese of 
Santiago de Cuba, yet none of Cabezas' predecessors had had 
the courage to attempt a visit to that province of Spain. Though 
the dangers of such an undertaking were great, the brave man 
shrank not before them. But because of the many affairs 
demanding his attention at home, of some of which we have 
spoken, it was not until in 1606 that he was able to carry out 
this pious design. That Bishop Cabezas regarded a visitation 
of Florida as a most pressing duty may be seen from the fact 
that, to make it, he deferred a number of matters which he 
considered of vital importance to the Church of Cuba — one of 
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which was a diocesan synod appointed to be held in Espiritu 
Santo during Pentecost Week, and of which, as no such synod 
had ever been held in the island, the diocese stood in great 
need for the establishment of better ecclesiastical rules and 
regulations. Still another proof of the bishop's keen interest in 
the Floridian missions is to be found in the fact that, in order to 
visit them, he fitted out two ships at his own expense. His 
known practice of charity, wherever he went, leads one to believe 
that a part of his cargo was intended to relieve the distress he 
knew to exist among the poor of the peninsula. 

Cabezas sailed from Yguey (? Yaguajay), February 25, 1606, 
and arrived at St. Augustine about the middle of March. He 
set to work at once to comfort, console and strengthen the 
Church of Florida. For more than three months the good bishop 
traveled from locality to locality, carrying out his visitation, 
preaching the sacrament of confirmation, making rules and 
regulations for the benefit of religion. The report of the visita- 
tion given by the royal notary, Diego Davila, mentions nine 
churches or missions where confirmation was administered. 
These places, in the order mentioned, were St. Augustine, Nombre 
de Dios, San Pedro, Lalaja, Espogasche, Puale, San Juan, Locoy 
(Potano), and Antonico. In all, 2,444 persons received this 
sacrament at these missions. Of these, 370 were whites or 
Spaniards, while 2,074 were Indians. St. Augustine and Nombre 
de Dios were the only parishes where mention is made of whites 
being confirmed. 

But confirmation was not the only episcopal function per- 
formed by Bishop Cabezas in Florida. He gave minor orders 
to the sacristan of the church at St. Augustine, and prob- 
ably to some Franciscan students. Furthermore, he conse- 
crated holy oils. Of how that prelate spent the Holy Week of 
1606 at St. Augustine, Gov. Pedro de Ybarra gives the following 
account: "He was occupied all Holy Week in consecrating holy 
oil and chrism, in preaching, in conferring orders, and in con- 
firming parents, children and grandchildren." De Ybarra then 
goes on to tell how Cabezas visited all the provinces of Florida 
and performed the same good offices for the people in these. 
There can scarcely be any doubt that this was the first time 
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any of these various episcopal functions were performed within 
the present limits of the United States. 9 

Continuing the account of the bishop's endeavors, the Gover- 
nor writes: "I assure your Majesty that the labors and dangers 
through which he has gone would have been impossible for 
him had not his great zeal for the service of our Lord and your 
Majesty given him strength for them. Spaniards, as well as 
the natives, have derived much good from his instructions. 
His sanctity, his patience, his spirit of forbearance, the fruit that 
has come from his visitation, and the security of all here, your 
Majesty will realize from what he writes." In his own account 
of the visitation, the bishop, mild and charitable though he was, 
is somewhat severe in his criticism of the missionaries. But 
these strictures, one is constrained to believe, were made 
largely under the influence of the Spanish officials in Florida. 
This opinion is forced upon us by the self-sacrificing lives which 
history tells us these pioneer friars led in the wilds of the penin- 
sula, and by the difficulties which Cabezas' report shows they 
had with the governor and his staff. 10 Such controversies were 
common in the early days of Latin America. And while the 
Spanish officials were ever anxious to place the blame on the 
clergy, impartial history has generally laid it at the door of the 
conquistador es. 

How long Bishop Cabezas remained in Florida, or the date 
of his return to Cuba, we have not been able to learn. But 
it is certain that he continued his unremitting and apostolic 
labors in that island until his transfer to another diocese. Doubt- 
less the change was not unwelcome to him, for his new sphere of 
activity was not so much molested by sea-robbers. In June, 
1610, Cabezas was promoted to the see of St. James, Guatemala, 
but he does not appear to have taken possession of this bishopric 
until two years later. 

In the government of the Church of Guatemala the friar 

' Diego Davila to Philip III, St. Augustine, June 26, 1606; Pedro de Ybarra to same, 
same place and date (both these documents are in Vol. v of the Lowery Transcripts, 
arranged chronologically, Congressional Library). Cuerbo, Remesal, Gil Gonzalez 
Davila, Pezuela (Diccionario Geografico etc. de Cuba), Shea (all as referred to in note 
6) and others speak of Cabezas' visit to Florida and say that he was the first bishop 
that went to that Spanish province. 

10 See Cabezas' account of his visitation in Documents, pp. 442-459. 
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bishop showed the same prudence, zeal and apostolic activity 
that had marked his career in Cuba. One of his first cares in 
this new field was to learn the language of the natives that he 
might instruct them and preach to them with greater fruit. It 
took him but one year to become an authority in the Guatemalean 
tongue. Though he was an orator of note, neither this nor his 
great learning prevented him from coming down to the level of 
the untutored aborigines, among whom his simple catechetical 
instructions became immensely popular. In Guatemala, as he 
had been in Cuba, he was a father to all. Here, also, his paternal 
care and solicitude went out in an especial manner to the Indians, 
to the poor and to the needy, whom he loved with a mother's 
affection. For these reasons, Bishop Cabezas soon became in 
Guatemala what he had been in the Island of Cuba — the idol 
of all races and classes. In both dioceses his rule was character- 
ized by a singular peace and contentment among those over 
whom he exercised his kindly pastoral authority, as well as with 
the state authorities. 

From Father Anthony de Remesal, a contemporary of Cabezas 
in Guatemala, we learn other characteristics of the saintly 
prelate. He was a lover of music and brought a band of negro 
musicians with him from Cuba to Santiago de Guatemala. 
These were probably his choir, as at that date it must have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to get whites for this important func- 
tion of the Church. The bishop was fond of rubrics, and when 
at home he carried out the pontifical ceremonies with all possible 
completeness in his cathedral. Benevolent and of a cheerful 
disposition, in spite of his multitudinous labors, his house appears 
to have been a place of welcome to all. Yet he was of a noble 
bearing, and knew well how to combine dignity with a demo- 
cratic spirit. His great theological lore and general learning 
gave him a high place in ecclesiastical circles; while his knowledge 
of law, his clear judgment, prudence and candid honesty caused 
his opinions to be not only valued, but sought after by the Royal 
Council of the Indies. In this way, one may be allowed to 
believe, the illustrious prelate did much to better the condition 
of his beloved Indians. The Church of Guatemala was bene- 
fited in many ways by his administration. For the beautifica- 
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tion of his cathedral he commenced a large tower, which he was 
not able to complete. 11 

In 1615 Bishop Cabezas was transferred by Paul V to the 
see of Arequipa, Peru, where, it was believed, he could do as 
much for the good of religion as he had done in his two previous 
appointments. But before he could take possession of his new 
charge, he was stricken with apoplexy. The gifted man died 
in Santiago de Guatemala during the Christmas holidays of the 
same year, and was buried in the cathedral of that city. 

V. F. O'Daniel, O.P. 



11 Remesal, op. tit., pp. 742-43; Fuentes t Guzman, Historia de Guatemala, 
6 Recordation Florida, Vol. ii, pp. 201-202; Gil Gonzalez Davila, op. tit., p. 162. 



